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|, EXTRACTS PROM THE LIFE OF HENRY HULL. 
Continued from page 659. 

A short time before the completion of the 
v sit, some portions of which are described in the 
foregoing extracts, which was in the autumn of 
1795, the following striking circumstance is nar- 
rated : 

Frequently in the course of my visits to these 


new settlements, the recollection of my home, 
and the dear and tender connexions I had left 
there, greatly affected my mind, and, on one oc- 
casion, being seated on a log in the woods, in a 
very pensive mood, I took out my almanac and 
was looking over the time I had been absent 
from my family, thinking also how long it would 


be ere I saw them, when my mind was impres- 
sed with the belief that I must be at home on a 
certain day, which I marked in the book. The 
belief that [ must not let that time pass over 
without reaching home, continued with me, and 
I accordingly arrived there in season, by which 
means I had the opportunity to see my dear fa- 
ther, who was taken from us in two days after. 
My being at home at that solemn time, was much 
to his satisfaction as well as my own, he bein 
very desirous of seeing me before I arrived. t 
cannot but believe that the day was pointed out 
to me by the same Divine finger that pointed out 
the way and the time to proceed in the arduous 
journey : and have great cause to admire the care 
and kindness of the heavenly Shepherd, to whom 
my heart was filled with thanksgivings and 
ises. I greatly enjoyed the company of my 
loved wife and tender children, for whose sup- 
port I willingly entered into my business, al- 
though bereaved of a parent who had been a 
counsellor to me in my inexperienced ‘days, and 
in maturer years an encourager to dedication in 
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the Lord’s work. When I reflected on the dif- 
ficulties and troubles he had had in the latter 
part of his life, in consequence of the situation 
of his temporal concerns, it was a comfort to me 
that I had not contributed thereto, but, in econ- 
junction with a younger brother, had taken 
charge of his affairs, by which he was relieved 
of the cares of business, and enjoyed much satis- 
faction and ease some years before he was re- 
moved to a more permanent and unmixed state 
of being, where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary soul is forever at rest. The re- 
moval of my dear father was not more sensibly 
felt by any one, than myself, in regard to en- 
couragement in endeavoring to promote the reli- 
gion of our Lord Jesus Christ, as he had been 
an example of meekness and dedication, and was 
frequently concerned, both in public and private, 
to stir up others toa faithful and humble engage- 
ment for the support of the testimonies that are 
to be maintained by the members of the militant 
church. That, pleasant as it was to me once 
more to engage in domestic concerns, it was with 
desires that I might at all times give the prefe- 
rence to those of a religious nature, when the 
impressions with which my soul was favored from 
a Divine source, pointed to such services, either 
at home or at a distance from it. 

In the Fifth month, 1799, on First-day morn- 
ing, in much tenderness of spirit, I parted with 
my affectionate wife and dear children, and set 
out to pay a religious visit to Friends and others 
in some parts of the southern and western States. 
Having no companion, I rode along in a solitary 
state of mind toward Crum Elbow. On the way 
I stopped to take leave of a Friend’s family ; 
after doing which, the Friend took me into an- 
other room and opened a drawer which contained 
his money, and requested me to take as much as 
I would, to help bear " expenses. This I de- 
clined doing, on which he took up a handful of 
pieces, and urged me till I accepted them. We 
then parted, but I soon felt uncomfortable, think- 
ing of the charge given by Christ to the apostles, 
. Freely ye have received, freely give ;” and I 
thought that, if through the grace freely he- 
stowed upon me, I was engaged to preach the 
Gospel, it would be no more consistent for me to 
make a gain of the Gospel, by receiving gifts 
which were the effect of the place I had in -the 
affections of my friends, in consequence of the 
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gift dispensed to me and occupied to their com- 
fort and edification, than to make a trade of 
preaching. Therefore, though I believed the 
Friend’s motives were good and his gift the re- 
sult of true friendship, I returned the money on 
thé same day, with a due acknowledgment of his 
kindness. 

In attending the meetings in Philadelphia, my 
mind was dipped into sympathy with some who 
had been bereaved of their near relatives during 
the late awful visitation by the yellow fever, and 
also with other Friends, who appeared humbled 
under the dispensation and apprehension of the 
return of a similar calamity. In the ability 
vouchsafed, I had to condole with the afflicted, 
and also to encourage all to seek for Divine sup- 
port, should a renewal of the scourge be permit- 
ted, which I believed could not be averted by 
human prudence, when it pleased the sovereign 
Ruler of heaven and earth to pour forth the bit- 
ter cup of his just judgments, 

It may be remembered that the yellow fever, 
of a very malignant type, visited the city in the 
summer and autumn of the preceding year (1798), 
and appeared there again in 1799, not long after 
this visit was paid. Fifty years have now pas- 
sed away since this city was last swept by that 
desolating scourge. 

At Newtown meeting, the following day, the 
doctrines of Truth were clearly opened upon my 
mind, and strength afforded to bear testimony to 
the peaceableness of the Messiah’s kingdom. The 
minds of the people seemed to be in a ferment 
from the prospect of war, and Friends were en- 
couraged to keep out of the political disputes of 
the times, the tendency of which is always to 
inflame the mind with evil passions, and to lead 
from under the government of the Prince of 
Peace. In this excited state, the mind rather 
seeks revenge for supposed injuries, than culti- 
vates a disposition to forgive our enemies, and 
thus individuals and nations are often introduced 
into dreadful contentions and strife, more cruel 
than even requiring an eye for an eye or a tooth 
for a tooth, causing the innocent to suffer with 
the guilty, and leaving mourning widows and 
fatherless children to suffer innumerable difficul- 
ties ;—these, with a train of dreadful evils not 
easily described, are far removed from the be- 
nign spirit of the Gospel, which breathes “Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good 
will to men.” 
ye love me, keep my commandments, and his 
command is, “‘ Love your enemies ; bless them 
that curse you ; do good to them that hate you ; 
and pray for them that despitefully use you and 

ersecute you.” How widely different from this 
is the fierce spirit of the warrior and the duellist! 
Yet, these are sometimes found among the high 
professors of Christianity. ‘ By their fruits shall 
ye know them ;”—the effects of war evince, that 
the warrior is not a disciple of the lowly, 
humble Jesus, who went about doing good to 


Our blessed Saviour says, “ If} 
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men, and, when suffering on the cross, prayed 
for his persecutors, in the moving language, 
|“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

He afterwards mentions attending a meeting 
\at Bradford, to which he adds: : 
| We dined at the house of Humphrey Russel, 
| who, I understood, had been a faithful servant 
|and laborer in the cause of his Lordand Master, 

but is now drawing near his close, being nearly 
blind and very weak, but lively in spirit and loy- 
ing to his friends. 

The Friend here alluded to must have been 
Humphrey Marshall, who was well known in his 
day, both as a valuable member of our religious 
Society, and among men of science for his bota- 
nical knowledge. 

While within the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
he was joined by Joshua Lord, of New Jersey, 
who came to bea: him company in his Southern 
journey, shortly after which he says : 

We had an appointed meeting at Okesson, 
where I had to speak on the sorrowful fruits pro- 
duced by a departure from the love and unity 
which the religion of Jesus Christ leads into; 
this being comparable to the nature of the Lamb, 
—while a departure therefrom produces the 
fiercenesss of the lion; and that there were in- 
stances, even in our favored Society, where the 
chief seats were occupied by those whose con- 
duct did not evince the meekness of the lamb. I 
had also to exhort the youth, not to be discour- 
aged, if such weaknesses did exist ; but rather to 
follow the example of Joshua, who yielded not 
to the report of the evil spies, but called upon 
the people to say whom they would serve ; say- 
ing, ‘* As for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” When the meeting closed, a deep 
thoughtfulness respecting the close searching la- 
bor that had fallen to my lot, covered my mind, 
and I remained on my seat while Friends with- 
drew, when an elderly woman Friend came to 
me, and in a feeling and sympathizing manner 
said, “ Don’t be discouraged—lI wish not to ex- 
alt the creature, but great truths have been deli- 
vered this day—I desire thy preservation.” An- 
other Friend, who sympathized with me on ac- 
count of the close labor I had been engaged in, 
bid me be faithful; observing, that “I was 
rightly led, for the wild boar of the forest had 
made ravages in that place, and had set minis- 


Friends.” 


At West Nottingham, I had a word of 
encouragement to say to some present, parti- 


cularly to a woman, upon whom my eye was 
fixed, fully believing that she was called on to 
make a vocal acknowledgment of the merciful of- 
fers of a gracious God to fallen man ; although I 
did not express myself in such terms as to 
awaken the suspicions of the audience. She was 
altogether a stranger to me, having never seen 
each other before—and believing that I had, ac- 


ters and elders at variance, much to the grief of 
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cording to the ability given me, dined my'thind on the silnds of the hearers, and a solemn quiet 
for the present, I felt no disposition to speak to , the Lord hath no pleasure in 
her, as we passed each other; she, however came | the death of him that dieth, and his mercy is 
to the house where we dined, and being drawn | extended in this day as formerly, when his warn- 


into silence, the same religious impressions, 
which I had in the meeting, were renewed upon 
my mind ; and I had a more full opportunity, in 


a plain manner, to encourage her to faithfulness. | 


I understood, after parting with her, that she 
was of high family in the world’s esteem, and 
had passed through trials for joining the Society. 


prevailed. Truly 


ings, expostulations and entreaties were often 
renewed unto revolting Israel, to Judah and to 
Ephraim. “ How shall 1 give thee up, Ephraim ? 
hoe thall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make 
thee as Admah, or set thee as Zeboim 7” What 


| may be the effect of the labors thus bestowed in 


the love of the Gospel is not necessary to be 


At Fairfax, Va., 7th of 12 mo., reflecting pen- | knewn by the Lord’s servants; it is enough for 
sively upon my present situation, far from home | them to have evidence of Divine approbation, in 
and from my dear family, I penned the following | the enjoyment of that peace which the world 
petition :—O Lord! thou hast been with me | can neither give nor take away. This has been 
hitherto ; and by thy power I have been pre- | to me a greater inducement to leave all to follow 
served in a good degree of resignation ~~, will. | Christ, than instances which have come to my 
Continue to afford me thy counsel, and I will | knowledge of a reformation in individuals, produ- 
endeavor to obey thee; send me wherever, or to | cing comfort and j joy to their families, and where 
whomsoever thou seest fit. Thou hast separated | | theacknowledgment has been made that my labors 
me from my dear friends and tender connexions, | had been instrumental to turn their minds unto 
a beloved wife and children, but I have no cause | Him, “ whois mighty to save, and able to de- 
to complain—I ask not for riches and honor | liver to the uttermost, all who come unto God by 
from man. It is thy supporting presence I crave,| him.” Yet the knowledge of these instances 
that I may be kept in my allotment, and be en- | also afforded me encourage ment, for I had often, 
abled to do whatsoever thou yet hast for me to | in the course of this journey, to advert to the 
do. Bless my dear connexions and friends with | sinof drunkenness, and its attendant evils, which 


sensible and feeling hearts, that, in the covenant | embitter the lives of s0 many in this land of 


of life, we may be united in thanksgiving for all 
the many favors and blessings thou hast vouch- 
safed.”’ 

14th. At Fairfax meeting I was concerned to 
bear testimony against the sin of drunkenness, 
many not Friends being present : the audience | 
appeared deeply impressed with the subject, | 
while I held up to view scenes of suffering, 
too common, which innocent children and wives 
had to endure, sometimes of personal abuse, and | 
sometimes the want even of the common neces- 
saries of life, where husbands and fathers spent 
their time and earnings at tippling houses ; and | 
some, the estates which had been left to them, in 
a riotous eourse of living. Parents were tende rly 
pleaded with, to endeavor to train up theirchild- 
ren in the fear of the Lord, that thus they might 
escape the snares of death. But, alas ! how la- | 
mentable is the situation of some of the descen- 
dants of Friends, whose parents have been more 
concerned to obtain a large share of temporal 
goods, than to seek heavenly treasure. Some of | 


these have not only become alienated from | sesses a great diversity of climate, owing to the 


| variation in elevation. 


Friends, but have strayed from the paths of ree- 
titude in social life, joining in scenes of dissipa- 
tion, and thus have wasted what their parents 
have scraped together for the purpose of advan- 
cing them in the world. Some of this descrip- 
tion were present ; and although I was a stranger 
to it—unacquainted with them or the manner in 
which they spent their time and substance, yet 
my testimony against such and their negligent | 
earthly minded parents, was clear and plain, ac- | 





companied with that love which flows from a 
Divine source, the influence of which operated 


| boasted liberty and knowledge. 
(To be continued.) 


THE AGRICULTURE OF PALESTINE, 


In no part of the civilized world where a pro- 
ductive soil abounds, is the condition of agricul- 
ture ata lower ebb than in the country about 

m. The city is largely inhabited by 
| Sea, many of whom are pensioners of their 
brethren in all the rest of the world. They are 


| miserably poor, indolent, and without employ- 


ment. The country round about is in possession 


'of the Arabs who hate the Christians much and 


the Jewsmore. The Arabs are the worst far- 
mers in the worll. Their implements of hus- 
bandry are so rude and primitive that a sample 
of them would surprise even a cotton-planter of 
South Carolina. 

It is supposed by many that the lands of Pal- 
estine are generally of the poorest character for 
the purpose of the husbandman. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The country pos- 


The Valley of the Jor- 
dan, at the level of the Dead Sea, is 1,312 feet 
below the Mediterranean, while the Mountain of 
Lebanon rises above the line of perpetual snow, 
which is at 9,300 feet above the sea, so that here 
is constant winter, while the Valley of the Jordan 
is a pe rpetual tropical climate, and between these 
variations of altitude there are all the varieties 
of productions of the temperate zones. The 
soil is generally a calcareous, light-colored loam 
in the interior, particularly near Jerusalem, and 
near the sea shore it is of a dark red loam, and 
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on the plains of Sharon very productive, yield- 
ing three crops a year of such things as_ will ri- 
pen within that space. The soil produces good 
wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, &c., about equal to 
the average crops of Connecticut. Cotton has 
been produced here in quality and product = 
acre equal to the best wohd plantations in this 
country. 

Fruit of various kinds grows to great perfec- 
tion. The grapes in particular are very superior, 
while peaches, pomegranates, apricots, plums, 
olives, figs, oranges, and melons, are rich and | 
abundant. 

Altogether, the climate and soil, and the pro- 
ductions, make it a most desirable country for 
a residence. The rich lands near Jaffa can be 
bought for a sum equal to about six or eight dol- 
lars an English acre. 

To ali this there is a drawback, which has 
heretofore deterred settlers from seeking a home 
there, who know how to appreciate such a soil 
and muke the productions profitable and homes 
in such a climate pleasant and beautiful. The 
country is in possession of the Arabs, who in 
point of civilization are buta small remove above 
the wild Indians of this continent. 

From time to time missionary efforts have 
been made in Palestine, both by English and 
Americans, with one universal degree of suc- 
cess—that was to make no converts, but embit- 
ter the bigots against them who were trying to 
tell them of a better religion than their own. 

Two years ago, an effort was made in a new 
line to ameliorate the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine. Seven Americans with im- 
proved plows and other tools, and American 
seeds, located upon a piece of land seven miles 
from Jerusalem, one mile from Bethlehem, and 
made preparations for farming after the Ameri- 
can system. 

Their location was in the valley of Artos, 
upon the very site of one of the gardens of Solo- 
mon. 

Their friends in the city were much opposed 
to their going out there to reside, urging them, if 
they were determined to try to cultivate the soil, 
to keep their residence in the city, for fear of the 
Arabs. This did not suit their plans, and they 
took up their residence upon the land and com- 
menced operations, plowing deep with one of our 
best plows, harrowing with an iron-toothed har- 
row, such as never was seen there before, and 
planting corn, potatoes, beans, peas, oats, barley, 
wheat, and all sorts of garden vegetables; in 
short, making a perfect American farm. 

The operations, instead of exciting the jeal- 
ousy of the Arabs, aroused them to a state of 
surprise, and the news of what the Americans 
at Solomon's garden were doing, and what won- 
derful tools'they were using, and how peaceable 
and quiet they were, never saying anything about 
their religion, flew on the wings of the wind, 
and visitors come to look and wonder, from far 
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and near. The operations of the carpenter and 
blacksmith were not among the least sources of 
wonder. The rapid manner in which he heated 
his iron, and. hammered it into just such shape 
as he desired, was beyond the comprehension of 
the simple-minded people. 

One day the farm received a visit from twenty- 
five Sheiks, who inspected all the tools and the 
way they were used, and the effect produced, and 
looked at the growing crops, so much beyond 
anything they had ever seen produced before, 
and then turned their heads together to consult 
upon the wonders they had witnessed. Thecon- 
clusion was that these people must possess a very 
superior kind of religion, as that is the standard 
upon which they base all their estimates of char- 
acter. They made applications at once for sev- 
eral of their sons to serve as apprentices to learn 
American farming, and did not even object that 
they should be taught the principles of Ameri- 
ean religion ; for surely, said they, it must be a 
ote religion, as these are very good people, and 

od blesses their labor beyond any other in all 
Palestine. 

It would have been dangerous now for any one 
to molest the American farmers, since they had 
all the Sheiks and principal men in the country 
on their side, and anxious for their success and 
influence. The Jews, too, began to think it 
would be better for them to cultivate such a fruit- 
ful soil than to starvein the city as many of them 
have done, and they began to apply for situations 
as laborers, notwithstanding the priests always 
taught it was derogatory to the national char- 
acter of the Hebrews to till the soil. Though, if 
they had undertaken it by themselves, they would 
not have been permitted by the Arabs, who bunt 
them as they would wild beasts. But, under 
the protection of the American farmers, the 
Arabs will permit them to labor, and it is now a 
matter of serious discussion among those who 
know of the success of this enterprise, whether 
the most feasible plan for colonizing the Jews in 
Palestine is not to make them cultivators of this 
rich soil. 

Owing to some difficulty which arose in re- 
gard to the title of the land they commenced 
upon in the Valley of Artos, the little colony moved 
last year to the plains of Sharon, where they 
have got a permanent location, and the number 
consists now of ten Americans, male and female, 
and two Germans. 

One of the number was in our office a few 
days since, from whom we derived these facts. 
He speaks in most encouraging terms of the suc- 
cess of the agricultural project, and ultimately, 
by that means, of an influence upon the inhabi- 
tants, that will eventually result in great good. 

This effort has been made through the liberal- 
ity of a few Christians in this City, and by the 
same spirit that actuated the first movers in the 
work, immense benefits may be conferred upon 
that country. All that is wanted to make it a 
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desirable country for the emigrants of Europe is 
an increase of the present colony sufficient to 
form a nucleus or rallying point, and more ex- 
tended operations, aod, a gradual drawing in of 
the resident population to adopt the same modes 
of producing the varied and profitable products 
of the soil—N. Y. Daily Tribune. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CHURCH RATES. 


To those who are conversant with the history 
of our religious Society, the exaction for eccle- 
siastical purposes under this title is familiar. It 
is a tax levied upon the inhabitants of a parish, 
whatever be their religious profession, for the 
maintenance of places of worship, the celebration 
of certain rites and ceremonies, and for similar 
uses in connection with the established Church 
of England. Now, as about onc half the people 
of England are opposed to that profession of re- 
ligion established by law, such an impost, must 
be very unequal and oppressive. In early times, 
the opposition which it naturally excited was 
shown in various ways, but the Society of Friends 
was, if I mistake not, the only body of Christian 
professors who maintained a uniform and con- 
sistent testimony against it, by refusing, under 
any circumstances, to pay the tax, and preferring 
not only the loss of property, but painful and 
continued imprisonments to a dereliction of duty. 
Many others, no doubt, united with them in de- 


nouncing an exaction founded upon no equitable 
principle, and the effect of which was, to compel 
men to aid in supporting that which they con- 


scientiously believed to be opposed to Christi- 
anity. But in general other dissenters yielded 
reluctantly, or avoided the conflict, and thus, in 
this as in very many other cases, Friends were 
placed in the fore front of the battle. 

Knowing how faithfully and patiently the 
Christian testimony has been sustained by our 
religious Society in England, it was not without 
much interest that I read a recent debate in 
Parliament on a motion “ for leave to bring in a 
bill for the entire abolition of Church rates.” 
The subject has long been agitated; and very 
recently the Meeting for Sufferings in London 
has presented a remonstrance against their ex- 
action. But, it appears, that a late decision in 
the House of al has given a new impetus to 
this movement. It was decided on an appeal to 
that body, that a church rate could only be 
levied by a majority of the tax payers who as- 
sembled in the vestry. This decision, which 
took from the “Church Wardens” their sup- 
posed right to levy the tax, has been followed 
by its virtual abolition in a large proportion of 
the parishes. In 42 cases the tax had been re- 
fused by the rate-payers, and in only 16 allowed, 
since the legal rights of the parties had been 
finally settled. The true character of this im- 
post is briefly given by Sir W. Clay, a member 
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of the established church and the mover of the 
resolution. “The fact was,” he said, “ that these 
rates might be described as a tax which it was 
the constant and positive struggle of one set of 
men to impose on another, and when imposed, 
such tax was settled to be applied solely for the 
benefit of one party to the exclusion of all others.” 
“It was time, he thought, that the members of 
the Church of England should feel too proud to 
allow the expenses of their places of worship to 
be borne by forced contributions from dissenters; 
it was time, too, that this perennial spring of bit- 
ter waters, the source of hostile feelings between 
different bodies of Christians, should be re- 
moved.” Lord Stanley said, that “ many of the 
most conservative boroughs in the County where 
the attachment to the church was strongest, had 
refused to levy a rate. There appeared every 
probability that this state of things would con- 
tinue and become more general, and although 
the question would probably be settled by a 
general refusal to pay rates in ewery borough in 
the County, that result would only be obtained 
after a great deal of ill feeling.” ‘The Hon. 
Baronet = W. Clay) proposed to settle the 
question for all England , a mode in which the 
half of England had ae settled it for itself.’ 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the Govern- 
ment, the motion for leave to bring in the bill 
was carried by a majority of more than two to 
one. The “ Times,” in one of its able but some- 
what dashing and occasionally flippant leaders, 
remarks upon this bill: “ Is it worth any body’s 
while to go on contesting a point which all the 
powers that be have agreed to surrender? There 
are not a few great questions before us. The 
position of the Church, the cause of religion, the 
advancement of morality, the spread of educa- 
tion, claim our enthusiasm in turn; but it is 
clearly impossible to enlist the sympathies of 
mankind very generally in favor of a tax which 
is only a perpetual watchword of war ; and so far 
from contributing to the dignity, the peace and 
the security of the Church, puts it in the ridicu- 
lous position of extorting from the weak what it 
does not even venture to ask from the strong.” 
The abolition of a tax not now very onerous 
may seem to some a matter of little moment. 
But it derives interest from the consideration 
that it was an unchristian exaction, which brought 
much persecution upon Friends, which they from 
the first steadily opposed, not by violence, but 
by patience ; and that its removal, which is pro- 
bably at hand, will be another triumph of passive 
resistance to wrong in submission to that higher 
law, which, while it supereedes those enactments 
of men, with which it conflicts, takes its victo. 
ries, not by contention, but through suffering. 
Some of the statistics mentioned in the course 
of the debate are interesting. The population 
of England and Wales is 17,927,609. There 
are accommodations for public worship for 10,- 
212,563 ; of which there are furnished by the 
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established church 5,317,915, and by dissenters 
4,894,648. The returns of the number of per- 
sons who attended divine worship on one First- 
day, called “ the Census Sunday,” were 10,896- 
060, of whom, 5,603,815 attended the services 
of the establishment, and 5,292,251 those of the 
dissenters. C. 


ARTESIAN WELLS FOR LONDON. 


While water is to be had by simply turning 
the tap in the kitchen or wash-house, few persons | 
give themselves the trouble to think of the vast 
apparatus, the powerful machinery, and the great | 
expense required to produce so convenient a re- 
sult. The precious fluid ‘comes on’ as a matter 
of course, until an accident in the pipes, or a 
severe frost, such as we had in January, or some | 
other casualty stops the supplies, and then we 
begin to appreciate both the benefit and the priva- 
tion. The means taken to furnish water to our 
large towns, though in many instances less per- 
fect than they %ught to be, are yet of high im- 
portance to our social and commercial advance- 
ment, to cleanliness and health. Who does not 
remember the stir and talk provoked by sanitary 
enquiries within the past few years? and how 
strenuously an abundant supply of water was in- 
sisted on as a remedy against many of the evils 
incident to town-life. Quality, too, was as much 
to be considered as quantity—water must be 
good, or else beware of the consequences! What 
was it that 44,000,000 gallons were pumped 
every day into London, if the water was not fit 
to drink when distributed? And then it was 





shewn, that wherever the worst water flowed, 

there the cholera was most destructive. 
Thereupon many schemes were propounded 

for remedying a state of things truly disgraceful 


to the metropolis of the British Empire. One 
was for deriving a supply of water from the 
Thames where it flows clear and sparkling by the 
pleasant chalk-hills of Oxfordshire ; while others 
were for laying minor streams to the north, east, 
and south undercontribution. A large ‘ gather- 
ing ground’ at Bagshot was talked about, part 
of the waste and wild region enlivened by the 
encampment of 1853, which, being sandy, formed 
an excellent filter for the rain that fell on its sur- 
face. One daring projector suggested an aque- 
duct all the way from Bala Lake, in North 
Wales, noted for the purity of its waters; and 
others thought that the best source would be 
found by sinking wells in different parts of the 
metropolis deeper than ever wells had been sunk 
before. Most of these schemes promised a daily 
supply of from 100,000,06° to 400,000,000 gal- 
lons—a quantity ample enough for the thorough 
flushing of all the sewers as well as for the public 
service on the most liberal scale. Not one of the 
projects has yet been adopted: meanwhile, the 
companies have improved the quality of the 
water they distribute; but the grand desidera- 
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tum—water of the best possible quality in un- 


limited and constant supply—has not been 
achieved. 

Such is a general view of the facts, from which, 
turning to particular considerations, we find the 
subject to possess a remarkable scientific inter. 
est. Artesian wells, as the very deep sinkings 
are called, carry us into the domain of geology, 
where, unless the geologist come to our aid, guess- 
work will usurpthe place of science. As he alone 
can direct the miner where to dig with the cer- 
tainty of finding coal, so to him must we look to 
tell us wheve, far down beneath the surface, re- 
pose the water-bearing strata, vast reservoirs 
formed by nature, which need but to be tapped 
to yield up their contents in copious and peren- 


| nial jets—the old earth, as it were, opening its 


veins for the sustenance of its inhabitants. 


Were this the place, we might institute a com- 
parison between these aqueous treasures and cer- 
tain mineral ones much sought after; but our 
presept purpose is more practical than moral— 
we have to show what science has to say on the 
question of tapping the reservoirs. That it can 
say something is demonstrated by Mr. Prest- 
witeh, a well-known geologist, in a volume* that 
merits more than a passing notice, and we can 
promise that the time spent in a brief survey of 
his facts and reasovings will not be thrown 
away. 

Every one knows what a basin is: it may be 
shallow or dcep, according tocircumstanees. But 
the basin we have to talk about is one to be mea- 
sured by miles, not by inches. Let any one 
stand on the highest part of Hampstead Heath, 
and look southwards to ‘ Surrey’s pleasant hills,’ 
and he will overlook what is called the London 
Basin—some ten or twelve miles of visible diame- 
ter. There is, however, much more than meets 
the eye, for the curving strata which form the 
vast hollow, crop out at such distance in the sur- 
rounding counties as to comprise an area of some 
thousands of square miles. It is, as it were, a 
series of basins placed one within the other, the 
largest of course lowermost. ‘The upper one is 
composed of clay—London clay, as geologists 
call it—in some places 400 or 500 feet thick, and 
filled with beds of sand and gravel. Below this 
lies a chalk-basin, which, there is reason to be- 
lieve, varies from 700 to 1000 feet in thickness, 
as though made proportionately stronger to bear 
the greater superincumbeat weight. Between 
the clay and the chalk is a stratum about 86 feet 
thick of the lower tertiary sands and clays; and 
below the chalk lie the Upper and Lower Green- 
sands, with a thickness of from 10 to 600 feet; 
and these we have to consider as the bottom of 


* A Geological Inquiry Respecting the Water-bear- 
ing Strata of the Country around London, with refer- 
ence especially to the Water supply of the Metropolis. 
&e. By Joseph Prestwitch, Jun. Londen: Van Voorst, 
1891. 
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our basin, the formation lying still deeper not, 


being included in the question. 

Each of these basins contains more or less of 
water supplied by the rainfall on the surface, the 
clay, the chalk, the Greensands, the quantity in- 
creasing as we descend. One year with another 
the amount of water’derived from rain and melt- 
ing snow varies but slightly, though exceptions 
do at times occur, and of this amount, part es- 
capes in evaporation, part in brooks and rivers, 
part is absorbed by vegetation, and part sinks 
into the ground, more or less rapidly, according 
to the nature of the soil and underlying strata. 
Where these are porous and easily permeable, 
there the water soon disappears, sinking until 
it meets with some obstacle, suck as dense clay 
or crystalline rock, which prevents further subsi- 
dance. The water naturally follows the curve or 
inclination cf the strata in its descent, and col- 
lects at last at the lowest point, as in a natural 
reservoir, from which, if an orifice be made, it 
will rise to the surface, in obedience to a natural 
law. 

Nature, it will thus be seen, provides a supply 
of water for the metropolis, and for other places 
similarly situated, by a very simple process : the 
question is, how to make it available? 
shall come to this point presently; for the mo- 
ment, we have to consider what are the resources 
at our disposal. The clay-basin being neare.s 
the surface, was for a time the only one draw 
upon by the Londoners ; but the increase of p .pu- 
lation increased the demand not only for w.ter 
but for beer, in all the variety so fondly appre- 
ciated by dwellers within sight of St. Paul’s; 
and if we are to believe the brewers and some 
other manufacturers, well-water only will answer 
their purpose. So, the clay-basin yield being in- 
sufficient, down went the seekers some 500 or 
600 feet further, with an energy scarcely equalled 
by nugget-grubbers, till they came to the chalk- 
basin, where the supply was inexhaustible ; and 
in this way, by repeated borings in different 
places, a number of Artesian wells have been 
formed, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
may be regarded as perennial. 


(To be continued.) 


LARGE FUNERAL. 


The funeral of a deceased colored man, named 
Joseph Abrams, which took place in Kichmond, 
Va., a few days since, is said to have been the 
largest ever seen in that city. At the African 
church, where the services were performed, eight 
thousand persons were present, and a train of 
over fifty carriages followed the corpse to the 
grave. 


Truth is never lost by inquiry, because she is, 
most of all, reasonable. 

Nor can that need another authority that is 
self-evident. W. Penn. 





We| 
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“MY SHEEP HEAR MY VOICE.” 


It is not an easy matter in all cases, clearly 
and understandingly to discern the voice of the 
Shepherd, the motions of God’s spirit, and cer- 
tainly to distinguish the measure of life from all 
other voices, motions, and appearances whatso- 
ever. Through much growth in the truth, 
through much waiting’ on the Lord, through 
much fear and trembling, through much sobriety 
and meekness, through much exercise of the 
spiritual senses, this is at length given and ob- 
tained. And yet there is a preservation in the 
mean time to that which is lowly and submis 
sive, looking up to the Lord continually, and not 
trusting to his own understanding, sense, and 
judgment. IsAac PENINGTON. 


A notice was given in our 28th number, of the 
Presentation, by a Deputation from the London 
Meeting for Sufferings, of an Address to the 
Emperor of Russia, with the Emperor’s reply. 
The London Friend, for the Sixth month, in its 
account of the proceedings of the late Yearly 
Meeting, gives the following statement on the 
subject : 

Third day, afternoon, Fifth month 30.—The 
greater part of this sitting was occupied with the 
subject of the mission of our friends Joseph 
Sturge, Henry Pease, and Robert Charleton, to 
the Emperor of Russia. It was introduced by 
reading the minute of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and the printed account of our Friends’ journey 
and reception at St. Petersburg. Joseph Sturge 
then gave a lengthened and very interesting re- 
port of the proceedings of the deputation, and 
the course adopted by the Meeting for Sufferings ; 
and the manner in which the deputation had ex- 
ecuted their mission received the cordial approval 
of the Meeting. ‘ 

Samuel Gurney reported the interviews of a 
deputation of the Meeting for Sufferings with 
Lord Clarendon, when our Friends had left this 
country for Russia, and also of their interview 
with Lord Aberdeen on returning to this country, 
both of which had been very satisfactory. 

One or two Friends expressed some regret, 
that either of the deputation should, since their 
return, have expressed their opinions of the per- 
sonal character of the Emperor of Russia ; a sub- 
ject on which there was a decided difference of 
sentiment, and which was not connected with our 
simple testimony to the evils and iniquity of all 
war. 

John Bright expressed very strongly his opin- 
ion, that the appointment of the deputation was a 
right step, and he believed the Friends had most 


| efficiently and satisfactorily fulfilled the duty to 


which they had devoted themselves. He ex- 
pressed himself personally obliged to the Friends 
for the way in which they had performed their 
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service. He alluded to the Earl of Aberdeen,— , abstraction so potent to the feelings of a generous 


said he was convinced that the Premier had been 
from the first most anxious to avoid the war, and 
was still disposed to entertain favorably any pro- 
posals for an armistice, preparatory to a more 
lasting peace; but much was to be done to pre- 
pare the minds of the people of this country for 
the acceptance of equitable proposals of this char- 
acter, and he urged upon Friends to use their in- 
fluence in their respective localities with the 
newspaper press, to induce a more moderate tone 
in their articles on the war. 

A notice of nearly similar import, appeared in 
the British Friend. 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 8, 1854. 
In the last number some interesting statistics, 
relative to the value of land in the slave and free 
States, were given, as found in a speech recently 
delivered in Congress; in which a comparison 
was particularly instituted between Virginia on 
one side and Pennsylvania and New Jersey on 
the other. As far as this comparison goes, the 
advantage is greatly on the side of the free States. 
But there is another point of great importance, to 
which no allusion is made in the article alluded 
to, viz: the relative influence of slavery and free- 
dom to promote or retard the progress of know- 
ledge. 

Chancellor Harper of South Carolina, in an ad- 
dress to the Society for the advancement of learn- 
ing, in the year 1837, which address, from. begin- 
ning to end, is little else than an elaborate vindi- 
cation of the system of slavery, lays down as one 
of the advantages of slaveholding, the opportunity 
which it affords for the acquisition of a superior 
edueation. In page 52, he says; “ He who ac- 
quires wealth by the labor of slaves, has the means 
of improvement for himself and his children. 
He may have a more extended intercourse, and 
consequently means of information and refine- 
ment, and may seek education for his children 
where it may be found? I say what is obviously 
true, that he has the means of obtaining these ad- 
vantages, but I say nothing to palliate or excuse 
the conduct of him who, having such means, 
neglects to avail himself of them.” And in page 
39, he observes, ‘Our institutions would indeed 
be intolerable, in the sight of God and man, if, 
condemning one portion of society to hopeless 
ignorance and comparative degradation, they 
should make no atonement by elevating the other 
class, by higher virtues and more liberal attain- 
ments—if, besides degraded slaves, there should 
be ignorant, ignoble and degraded freemen. One 
class is cut off from all interest in the State, that 








nature. The other must make compensation by 
increased assiduity and devotion to its honor and 
welfare.” If it should appear, as it certainly does 
not, thatthe system of slavery was productive of a 
few men conspicuous for their superior attain- 
ments, that circumstance could plead very little 
in its favor, if it consigned the mass of the free 
population to hopeless ignorance and degradation. 
It is of much less importance that a few should be 
distinguished for superior attainments, than that 
the people in general should be sufficiently edu- 
cated to perform the duties of civil society, and 
understand their rights and responsibilities as 
citizens and members of the community. 

Now we have in the census of 1850, an account 
of the number of adults, meaning probably only 
those over 20 years of age, in the various sections 
of our country, who cannotread and write. Acom- 
parison of the numbers in the slave and free States 
furnishes no flattering prospect of the superior ad- 
vantages of education in the former. As, even in 
slaveholding States an overwhelming majority of 
the whites hold no slaves, we may suppose that 
very few, or probably none, of the possessors of 
slaves are to be found among the totally unedu- 
cated; yet the system which leaves the smallest 
relative number destitute of instruction, must be 
deemed the most favorable to instruction. 

Pursuing, then, the comparison commenced in 
the last number, between Virginia on one side, 
and Pennsylvania and New Jersey on the other, 
let us see how they rank on the scale of educa- 
tion. 

In Virginia, the number of whites over twenty 
years of age, appears, by the census, to be 413,- 
144, and the number of adults who cannot read 
and write 77,005. Hence, it appears that more 
than one in six of the white adult population of 
Virginia, cannot read and write. 

In Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the whites 
over twenty amount to 1,288,513; of whom 
81,176, or a little more than one in sixteen, are re- 
ported as unable to readand write. But here we 
must remember that the emigrants from foreign 
countries are located chiefly in the free States. In 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, we find the num- 
ber born in foreign countries, set down at 362,909, 
of whom we may conjecture much the greater 
part to be adults. Estimating then four-fifths of 
the emigrants from foreign countries to be adults, 
we shall have 290,326 foreigners among those 
who furnish the 81,176 who cannot read and write. 
As many of the emigrants are nearly destitute of 
education, our Virginia brethren will probably 
agree that we are not treating them unfairly by 
supposing those of this description, who reside in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, tobe no better 
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educated than the whites of Virginia, taking na- 
tives and foreigners collectively. Upon that sup- 
position, our foreign population would supply 
54,189, leaving 26,987 natives over twenty years 
of age who cannot read or write. 

This estimate would make about one totally 
unlearned person in thirty-seven, among the na- 
tive population in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

As the foreigners in Virginia amount to only 
about 23,000, the state of education there is proba- 
bly very little affected by including them in the 
general mass. If, however, we suppose the 
amount of apparent ignorance swelled in Virgi- 
nia by including them, we ought likewise to make 
a greater allowance for that ignorance in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 

That this is not an accidental circumstance, is | 
evidently shown by comparing the state of edu- 
cation in the other States. At presentI shall ad- 
vert only to the Carolinas. 

In South Carolina, Chancellor Harper’s own 
State, where the number of slaves bear a greater 
ratio to the number of whites than in any other 
State in the Union, and where, of course, the 
whites have enjoyed all the means of a liberal ed- 
ucation which slavery and slave labor can bestow, 
the whites over twenty, number 125,131, and the 
number of white adults who cannot read and 
write, stand in the census at 15,584, or about oue 
in eight. In North Carolina, the whites of twenty 
years and upwards, number 251,796, of whom it 
appears 73,566, or about two in seven, cannot | 
read and write. The foreigners in the former State 
amounting to about nine thousand, and in the 
latter to between two and three thousand, the re- 
sult of our estimate would be very little varied by 
their exclusion. 


Marrizp,—On the 8th ult. at Friends’ Meeting 
House at Blue River, Washington county, Indiana, 
James Cocuran to Mary Wuite, both of Blue 
River Monthly Meeting. 


On the 29th of 3d mo., last, at Friends’ 
Meeting House at Westland, Washington Co., Pa., 
Westland Monthly Meetin 
JonatHan Knicut, Jr., to 


‘Ruth C. Cope, both of 

On Fifth day, 22d of 6th mo., at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Cane Creek, Alamance Co., N.C.., 
Mites Hopson to Matinpa THompson, daughter 
of John and Elizabeth Thompson, all members of 
Cane Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Diep,—on the Ist of Third month, at the resi- 
dence of his parents, Crowell and Margaret Web- 
ster, in Norwich, Canada West, CroweLtt Wes- 
ster, Junr., in the 26th year of his age. He was 
suddenly prostrated during the vigor of youth, un- 
der which he suffered nearly five years; during 
which he was favored to perceive the folly of the 
course in which he had indalged, and under the 
power of redeeming love, to close his days in 
peace, 
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Dip, On the 7th of Fourth mo. last, at his fath- 
er’s residence in Jackson, Waldo County, Maine, 
Matthew P. Hawkes, in the 3lst. year of his age 
—a member of Unity Monthly Meeting. His dis- 
ease was consumption, accompanied. at times, 
with = suffering, which he bore with patience 
and Christian fortitude. During his illness he had 
to acknowledge that he had neglected many du- 
ties that he believed were required of him; yet 
had a hope, through redeeming love and mercy, 
to find acceptance at last; and near his close he 
was heard to say, “I am happy, I am happy. I 
would not give what I now bel, for all there is in 
this lower world.” 


——, In Windham, Maine, on the 27th of 
Fourth month last, aged 84 years, Puese Coss, 
a worthy member and elder of Windham Monthly 
Meeting. She was a firm believer in the truth of 
the Christian religion as professed by the Society 
of Friends, and actively concerned in the main- 


| tainance of its discipline. 


, On the 3d of last month, at East Grove, Hen- 
ry County, lowa, Dorcas T. Hoae, wife of Joseph 
D. Hoag, aged nearly fifty;one years, a member 
and elder of East Grove Monthly Meeting. In the 
removal of this dear friend, her husband has lost 
atraue helpmate, her children a tender parent, 
and the church a faithful member. Though du- 
ring much of the time, for more than two years, 
she had, in consequence of ill health, been de- 
prived of the privilege of attending religious 
meetings, or of mingling with her friends in the 
concerns of the Society, yet her love for her Mas- 
ter’s cause, and concern for the best interests of 
the church and its members, were unabated. The 
progress of her disease in its latter stages, was 
rapid and severe, so asto preclude much expres- 
sion, yet she manifested her resignation to the 
divine will, and her close was evidently peaceful. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


The printed minutes of this meeting came to 
hand too late for the introduction of any extracts 
into our 42nd number. The following extracts 
are now offered to our readers. The meeting 
commenced on Sixth day, ‘the 2nd of Sixth 
month. 


The General Epistle from the Yearly ren 
of Friends, held in Loudon, in 1853, was receive 

and read ; the contents of which are truly valua- 
ble, and adapted to our own circumstances. In 


| order that our absent brethren may have the 


benefit of its perusal, it was concluded to have 
four thousand copies printed, apportioned, and 
placed in the hands of the Representatives, to 
be delivered to their respective Quarterly Meetings 
for distribution. 

An interesting Epistle of Correspondence from 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends in London, for 
the year 1853, and one from our friends of Dublin 
Yearly Meeting, held the present year, were re- 
ceived and read; which were truly acceptable to 
us. 
Epistles were also received from all the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends on this continent, excepting 
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that of North Carolina. The Meeting engaged 
in the reading of them. These evidences of the 
brotherly regard, and fellowship of our dear 
friends of other Yearly Meetings, were very satis- 
factory; and we have been led earnestly to 
desire the steady maintenance and increase of 
this brotherly regard, that by it our whole Society 
may be united in the blessed bona of Christian 
fellowship. 

In the afternoon, Richard Carpenter was ap- 
pointed clerk, and William Wood to assist him. 
The epistle from North Carolina was received 
and read. 

Seventh day, 3d, the meeting was occupied 
with reading and considering the queries with 
the answers thereto. 

During the deliberation of the Meeting on the 
state of Society, as unfolded by these reports, it 
was affecting to witness the many deviations from 
the right way that are still apparent amongst us. 
Much pertinent counsel was elicited, and Friends 
were exhorted to greater devotedness in the cause 
we have espoused, and to cherish an increased 
concern for the removal of the delinquencies 
noticed. 

A memorial from the Monthly Meeting of New 
York, approved by Westbury Quarterly Meeting, 
and examined by the Meeting for Sufferings, 
respecting our late friend Anne Mott, was pre- 
sented and read. Itscontents were very interest- 
ing and instructive, and the language of our 
hearts seemed to be, although dead she yet 
speaketh. It was directed to be recorded. 

Second day morning, the 5th of the month : 

The Report of the Committees of the Yearly 
Meetings of New York, Baltimore, North Caro 
lina and Indiana, assembled in Conference at 
Baltimore, in the Fifth month, last year, not 
having been printed with the Minutes of our last 
Yearly Meeting, the subject now claimed atten- 
tion; and it was directed that the Report be 
printed in the Extracts the present year, and 
sent down to our subordinate Meetings. 


The subject of Nine Partners Boarding School, 
and the property connected therewith, claimed 
the attention of the Meeting, the Report made 
by the Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
being laid before it. By this Report, it appears 
that the premises had been rented the past year 
for “‘ school purposes,”’ arrangements being made 
for the education of such children as might be 
deemed suitable to participate in the benefit of 
the permanent fund. Eight children have been 
educated at a charge of three hundred and sixty- 
six dollars to the fund. 


The Report further states, that, in paying the 
debts incurred prior to the year 1853, the Com- 
mittee had been obliged to use the income of the 
permanent fund, to the amount of two hundred 
and seventy-three dollars and sixty-two cents; 
for the return of which they recommend that 
provision be made; also, that they had deemed 
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it proper to renew the lease on similar conditions’ 
for another year. 

Conformably to the suggestion of the Com. 
mittee, it was concluded to direct the Treasurer 
of this Meeting, to pay to the Treasurer of the 
Permanent Fund, the amount borrowed of it, as 
stated. 

It was further concluded, to appoint a Com. 
mittee, to take the present condition of that In- 
stitution, in all its different aspects, into their 
deliberate consideration, and report to a future 
sitting such measures in relation to it, as shall 
appear to them calculated to promote the best 
interests of our Religious Society. 

The Trustees of the Murray Fund offered a 
Report of their proceedings during the past year, 
| which was read, and was very interesting and 
satisfactory. The Report is as follows : 


“TO THE YEARLY MEETING: 

“Tn the discharge of an annually recurring and 

| pleasant duty, the Trustees of the ‘ Murray 
‘und’ present to the Yearly Meeting a short 

statement of their proceedings during the past 
year. 

“They have received for interest 
and dividends on Bank Stock, 

“ And their payments have been 
as follows— 
For Binding 1004 copies ‘ Power of 
Religion,’ 100.40 
Sundry purchases of Books for 
circulation, 195.65 
Donations to numerous poor in- 
dividuals and families, by direct 
appropriation, and through their 
Committee on Charity, 1231.00 
To complete the liberation of 
9 persons heldinslavery, 180.00 
Colored School in Washington, 
D. C., 100.00 
Donations to Friends’ Sewing 
Society and Coterie, 30.00 
Donations to N. Y. Tract As- 
sociation of Friends, 50.00 
Storage of Books and petty ex- 
penses, 50.00 
Which with the balance due 
the Treasurer in last Report 
of 620.30 
Leaves a balance now in his hands - 

of 18.09 $2.575.44 

“The considerable amount disbursed by our 
Committee on Charity, has been in various small 
donations to destitute individuals and families, ir- 
respective of color, and with a personal knowledge 
of their wants and deserts, and we believe these 
small grants, judiciously applied, have done much 
| towards the relief of the physical sufferings of 
the deserving poor. 

“Prominent among the Books to which the 
| Trustees have given circulation, has continued to 
'be the ‘Power of Religion.” They have also 
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— 


had published some additional copies of ‘ Mott’s 


Sketches,’ and have distributed a considerable 
number of ‘Youthful Piety,’ ‘Dymond on War,’ 
and other volumes. 
“Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Trustees, 
Rosert I. Murray, Secretary. 
In the Report from Westbury Quarterly Meet- 
Sing, is contained the following inquiry, which 
was referred to the Yearly Meeting for its con- 
sideration, namely: “ whether our Religious So- 
ciety is consistently maintaining its testimony 
against the enormous evil of slavery, whilst we 
continue voluntarily to support the system by 
consuming the products of unrequited toil?” 
The subject engaged the solid consideration of 
| the Meeting: interesting and impressive remarks 
were made, setting forth the intimate connection 
between slavery and the free use of the produce 
s of the labor of slaves; and inciting Friends to a 


of time, felt bound to bear its testimony. 


§ concluded to place the subject in charge of a 
» Committee, for their deliberate consideration ; 


js and, if way should open for it, to prepare a| 


Minute setting forth the nature and ground of 
) the seruple entertained by many Friends, in re- 
lation to the use of the produce of Slave labor,— 
§ and inviting our members individually to reflect, 
whether the day in which we live does not call 
| for our serious attention to this subject. 

; A Memorial of Scipio Monthly Meeting, en- 
» dorsed by Scipio Quarterly Meeting, and ap- 


s proved by the Meeting for Sufferings, concerning | 


» our valued friend Phebe Field, deceased, was 
) produced and read; and, being satisfactory to the 
» Meeting, it was directed to be recorded. 
| Third day morning, the 6th of the month. 
The Reports of the Quarterly Meetings on the 
subject of Schools, the number of children of 
§ suitable age to attend school, and the character 
of the Schools in which they are educated, en- 
gaged the attention of the Meeting. The Re- 
ports furnished, are in a considerable degree, 
deficient in the infurmation sought for—some of 
them embracing only a part of the Quarterly 
) Meeting, and others being too general in their 
) language to furnish a specific account of Schools, 
and the state of education, as existing in the 
» Several parts of the Yearly Meeting. The ac- 
counts received represent that there are 
1421 
179 


children of suitable age to attend Schools. 


of these attend Schools under the care of 
Meetings. 

45 
1005 


attend Schools taught by members. 

attend District Schools, or others of similar 
character—and the remainder are stated 
to be mostly in the way of obtaining in- 
struction at home. 
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2 Schools are reported to be under the care 
of Meetings. 
8 Family Schools, and 
4 First day Schools, are reported as having 
been kept during the whole, or part of the 
past year. 

Thus it appears that the great body of the 
children of friends are receiving their education 
in District Schools, or in others of similar char- 
acter; which, whatever may be their reputation 
for imparting literary instruction, cannot be sup- 
posed to take an interest in inculeating those 
religious doctrines and testimonies, which our 
Society has ever felt bound to uphold. 

The entirely inadequate condition of Schools 
within the limits of this Yearly Meeting, for af- 
fording a guarded, religious, literary education to 
the children of Friends, has long been a subject 
of concern, and various efforts have been made 


a C | to supply the deficiencies without effecting the 
consideration of the inconsistency of unhesitat- | 
ingly using the proceeds of a system of oppression, | 
| against which our Society has for a great length | 


desired purpose. Recently a plan was proposed 
to the Quarterly Meetings, for raising a Fund by 
voluntary subscriptions, the interest of which 


| should be applied to the establishment, or the 


After considerable discussion thereon, it was | support of such School or Schools as the Yearly 


Meeting shall hereafter direct. It is with regret 
we perceive there has been, the present year, a 
considerable falling off in the subscription to this 


| Fund, the amount reported being only nine 


hundred and seventy-threedollars. Itis evident, 
that with so limited a subscription, a dishearten- 
ing length of time must be required to produce 
a Fund, at all adequate to the purpose contem- 
plated. 

After an interesting discussion of this import- 
ant subject, the Meeting was united in appointing 
a Committee to take it into their consideration, 


, and report to a future sitting the result of their 


deliberations. 

The Committee appointed on the subject of 
the property of Nine Partners Boarding School, 
offered a Report which was united with by the 
Meeting, and is as follows: 


‘TO THE YEARLY MEETING :” 


“The Committee to whom was confided the 
subject of the property of Nine Partners Board- 
ing School, Report, that they are united in pro- 
posing that the Yearly Meeting appoint Trustees 
to take charge of it, and after the contract pre- 
viously made by the Committee of the Meeting 
for Sufferings with E. G. Dorland, is fulfilled, 
they shall be at liberty to lease it to any Meet- 
ing or person for the purpose of a Friend’s 
boarding school, suitable for the application of 
the interest arising from the permanent Fund. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
James Conapon.” 

The Committee to whom was referred the con- 
sideration of the communication respecting slave- 
ry, and the use of articles produced by the labor 
of Slaves, forwarded by Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting, offered a report which, with some alter- 
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of those Christian practices which our Discipline} The extensive and thorough repairs which 
enjoins—that the standard of truth may be still | were put upon the building in 1852, have added 
fuithfully upheld by us before the world. very much to the convenience, pleasantness and 
On the subject of spirituous liquors the fol- usefulness of the school. It has been found ne- 
; : cessary, however, to make some considerable al- 
lowing minute appears : _ | terations and improvements in the apparatus for 
A proposition from Salem Quarterly Meeting | cooking, in which at the time of the general re- 
in relation to the issuing of advice by this meet- pair alluded to no alteration was made. 
ing with regard to obtaining minute information| A full supply of pure water in the institution 
in respect to the observance of the fourth query, | is of great importance, and the attention of the 
coming under consideration at this time, by re-| committee has been given to this subject, and 
ference from our minutes of last year, and the | arrangements are made which it is hoped may 
subject of it having claimed our serious attention | secure this end. ° 
by the reading of the answers now received to} Meetings for worship have been continued in 
that query, in consequence of a want of suffi- | the school on First day mornings. These meet- 
ciently definite information in regard to the use | ings have been frequently attended by members 
of spirituous liquors, it is the desire of this| of the committee. The deportment of the scho- 
meeting that our subordinate meetings should in | Jars on these occasions has been serious and be- 
future make, in their answers, a definite state-| coming, and they have at times been seasons of 
ment as to the number coming to their know-| much solemnity. On First day afternoons, and 
ledge (should there unhappily be any within! jin the middle of the week, the family attend 
their limits) who use spirituous liquors, except meeting in Providence. Harmony has, during 


for medicine, and Friends are requested to be | the year, been preserved among the various 
faithful in the exercise of our Christian disci-| branches of the family. 


pline on this subject ; and in the answers to all| . B € the Guasical ; 

our queries, our meetings are requested to make | ys statement of the aan accounts, it 

them as explicit as is practicable, and the clerk | appears that the expenses during the past year 

is directed to furnish our subordinate meetings | have exceeded the income, $1,603.09, in conse- 

with a copy of this minute. | quence of which it has been judged necessary to 
The following is an abstract of the report of; enhance the terms of admission. 


the boarding school committee : In conclusion, we believe there is cause for 

There were admitted for the Summer Term | encouragement for Friends still to avail them- 
114, and for the Winter Term 192 scholars— | selves of the means for improvement which the 
12 of the latter to supply the places of those | Institution presents, and to continue to watch 
who failed to come. Of those admitted, 106 in | over and endeavor to promote its interests. 
the Summer and 158 in the Winter Terms, at-| Fourth day, 14th. The records of the Meeting 
tended the school. for Sufferings for the past year were laid before 

Circumstances no doubt occur which neces- | us and read, and the proceedings of that meet- 
sarily prevent a scholar from coming to the school | ing in relation to the various important con- 
after applying for and obtaining admission, but | cerns that have claimed its attention, were very 
we desire to impress upon the minds of Friends, | interesting to us, and fully approved by this 
the inconvenience and often the loss liable to be | meeting. The address on peace, prepared by 
sustained, when scholars who apply for and ob- | that meeting, having received our full conside- 
tain regular admission, and who are included in | ration 1s cordially approved and adopted, and a 
the number which the school can accommodate, | committee was appointed to cause 10,000 copies 
fail to come, and their places remain vacant, to | of it, (or such number as they deem suitable,) 
the exclusion of others who are desirous of fill-| to be printed for general circulation. 
ing them. Embarrassment has resulted from} The committee on the concernof this meeting, 
this cause during the last year, and we consider | which has long been felt for the improvement of 
it quite important that Friends, in making their |the Penobscot Tribe of Indians, embracing of 
applications for admission of scholars, should | later years that of the Passammaquadda Tribe 
bear these considerations in mind. also, made the following report, viz : 

We believe that the system of teaching has 
been thorough, and the government of the school 
firm and at the same time kind and parental.| The Committee having in charge the concern 
The progress of the scholars in their various stu- | of this meeting, for the improvement of the 
dies has been generally satisfactory, evincing | Penobscot and Passammaquadda Tribes of In- 
care and industry in both scholars and teachers. | dians, report, that their situation has from time 

Orderly deportment has generally been ob-| to time claimed their serious and deliberate con- 
served among the scholars, and a disposition | sideration, and our influence has in various ways 
cheerfully to submit to the rules of the-school | been extended to promote their improvement. 
has been shown, with very few exceptions. The School referred to in our last report, was 
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continued three months during the summer, and 


a portion of the past winter, under the super- 
vision of the superintending School Committee 
of the town, and from the information received, 
the improvement therein made has been satis- 
factory and encouraging. 

Unavoidable circumstances have prevented 
some of our number from visiting them, as they 
had contemplated, therefore, we are not able to 
furnish so definite an account of their situation 
as at some former periods. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

SrepHEN JONES. 

Newport, 6th month, 14th, 1854. 

—Which, with the verbal communications made 
by the Committee, was interesting and satisfac- 
tory to this meeting, showing an advancement in 
civilization and education, especially with the 
Penobscot Tribe. Our Committee is continued 
under appointment and encouraged to attend to 
the concern of this meeting as way opens for 
it—and the pecuniary appropriation made last 
year, not having been required by the Com- 
mittee, they are at liberty to call upon our Treas- 
urer for the same amount the present year, should 
they deem it proper to apply it. 

Testimonies from Rhode Island monthly meet- 
ing respecting Elizabeth Wing and Hannah Den- 
nis were read and approved. 

Fifth day, 15th. The Committee appointed 
to consider the important subject of a change of 
place for holding this meeting made the follow- 
ing report, viz : 

To the Yearly Meeting: 

The Committee appointed to take the whole 
subject of the removal of this Yearly Meeting, 
with the facts presented by former committees, 
into consideration report, that they have taken 
the subject into their serious, solid and delibe- 
rate consideration, and after a free expression of 
feeling and sentiment in regard to this highly 
important question, characterized ‘by Christian 
harmony and brotherly condescension, they were 
generally united in proposing, and the proposi- 
tion was acquiesced in by all, that this Yearly 
Meeting be removed to Lynn, and that its first 
sitting there be held in the year 1857. 

On behalf and by direction of the Committee, 
Wma. C. Taser, Clerk. 
Newport, 6 mo. 15, 1854. 
—Which was satisfactory to Friends generally, 
but in consideration of the responsibility of this 
meeting in relation to the property held by itin 
trust for benevolent, charitable and religious pur- 
poses, and the question arising whether a change 
of place for holding this meeting may in any- 
wise invalidate this trust, no positive decision as 
to a removal was made; but the meeting for 
sufferings was requested to make careful, legal 
inquiry upon the above question, and should it 
be necessary to procure any additional legislative 
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enactments in relation to said trust property, it 
is empowered to endeavor to obtain them on our 
behalf and report to this meeting next year. 

The Committee on the subject of Educa. 
tion report, That accounts have been received 
from all the Monthly Meetings, from which the 
following summary has been compiled, viz : 

Number of children within the limits of the 
Yearly Meeting, between the ages of 4 and 16 
years, - 1,114 
Do. do. 16 and 21 do. 485 
Monthly Meeting School, 

Preparative Meeting School, 
Family Schools, 
Friend’s children attending Friend’s 

Schoools, exclusively as such, 

Do. attending mixed Schools, 

First-Day Schools kept the past year 
under the care of Friends, 

Average continuance of these Schools, 

5 months. 

Number of children attending the same, 787 

A number of Schools wholly under the tuition 
and control of Friends are attended by the chil- 
dren of our Society in considerable numbers, 
who are doubtless receiving in a good degree the 
benefits of a guarded literary education, but as 
these schools are principally composed of those 
who are not in membership with us, the number 
of Friend’s children placed there bas been enu- 
merated in the report with those who are in the 
attendance of Mixed Schools. 

While the above account exhibits but slight 
addition to the number of our youth heretofore 
reported, who are obtaining an education in Se- 
lect Schools, we have still reason to believe that 
the interest felt by Friends upon this very im- 
portant subject is slowly but certainly increasing. 
The facilities now offered by the Boarding 
School, at Providence, are we trust, in a good 
degree appreciated by Friends, and we cherish 
the hope that they will continue to embrace, to 
their full extent, the advantages for the guarded 
education of their children which we believe it 
is calculated to afford. Three additional Family 
Schools have also been established since last year, 
and we are desirous of encouraging Friends to 
embrace such opportunities as may be presented, 
of opening schools for young children in indi- 
vidual families, or by uniting the children of 
several families—which may be favorably loca- 
ted for the purpose—into one school—and thus 
secure to their beloved offspring the means of 
acquiring the elements of a literary education, free 
from the injurious influences which associations 
in mixed schools, would, at this tender age, be 
likely to exert. 

It also appears from the accounts received at 
this time, that the interest manifested by Friends 
upon the subject of First day schools, continues 
unabated, and an additional number of children 
are reported as having attended these schools 
during the past year. 
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We would respectfully urge upon rightly con- 
cerned Friends, the importance of their attendance 
at these schools as regularly as circumstances will | 
permit, thereby manifesting to the children their | 
interest in the cause they are endeavoring to | 
promote, and at the same time, exhibiting a con- 
cern that the schools may be properly conducted, 
to the honor of truth. 

We have at this time been afresh impressed 
with the importance of our children and young 
friends being more fully and faithfully instructed 
in the Scriptural foundation of the doctrines and 
distinguishing views and practices of Friends. 
Have we not reason to fear that a considerable | 
proportion of our children are spending an im- | 
portant and most impressible period of their | 
lives without obtaining a due knowledge of our 
Christian principles, and thus qualifying them- | 

selves to give with meekness, a reason for the | 
faith that is in them. Timothy of old was com- 
mended in that from a child he had known the 

Holy Scriptures, in which he had been instructed 
by a pious mother, whose unfeigned faith is also 
the subject of commendation by the same Apos- | 
tle. Might not the occasions which we trust | 
that Friends frequently embrace for family reading | 
and Scriptural instruction, be fit opportunities | 
for showing to our children the entire accordance | 
of our testimonies with the doctrines of the New 
Testament ? 

A Testimony from Vassalboro’ Monthly Meet- 
ing, approved by Vassalboro’ Quarterly Meeting, | 
concerning our ‘late, ancient and beloved friend, 
Stephen Nichols, w was read—and is very accept- 
able and satisfactory to us—and it is direeted | 
that it be recorded—and with a view to extend | 
to our members and others, the benefit to be de- | 
rived from the perusal of the Memorials received 
at this time, with such as may have been heretofore 
received by this meeting, not yet published, the 
Meeting for Sufferings is requested to cause such 
number as it deems proper to be printed and dis- 
tributed. 

Sixth day, 16th. The Committee having charge 
of the concern of this Meeting for the Indians 
located west of the Mississippi river, report :— 

That they have endeavored to give attention 
to the object of their appointment, feeling a | 
lively interest in the best welfare of this poor, 
unfortunate portion of our fellow beings, and an | 
earnest solicitude that some way might open to | 
dothem good. But nothing has appeared within 
the past year to warrant any active service on 
the part of the Committee for their assistance. 
It is feared, however, that measures are in pro- 
gress to unsettle and finally to remove them still 
further, (to quote their own language used in 
one of their councils on a former occasion, with 
feelings of grief and dread,) “towards the set- 
ting sun and to the precipice, as the last foot of 
soil for the poor Indian to tread would be taken 
from them, so that they who were once like the 
sturdy trees of the forest, will be left to wither 
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| tribes 
| of our General Government, 
| this meeting for this oppressed class of our fel- 


| again on 
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and fade as the tender grass of the field ;’—and 


| while the prospect of aiding these down-trodden 


people appears discouraging, we hope the lively 
interest and concern on their behalf, kept up for 
many years past, will continue to rest with una- 


| bated weight and care for them in the future. 
|W! hich was interesting and acceptable to us, 
|and in view of the present situation of those 


, in consequence of the recent legislation 
the sympathy of 


low men was fully expressed and with strong de- 
sires that we may be found faithful in embracing 
every opening, and in making every proper exer- 
tion for their protection and relief, we appoint 
a committee to attend to this concern, and 
they are authorized to consult with the Meet- 
jing for Sufferings, should they deem it use- 
ful to do so, and that meeting is requested to at- 
| tend to the subject on our behalf. 


This committee consists of thirteen Friends. 

Essays of epistles to our brethren of the 
Yearly Meetings of London, Ireland, New York, 
; Baltimore, North ¢ Carolina, and Indians, were 
| presented by the Committee on Correspon de nce, 
jand being read and approved the Clerk was di- 
rected to sign them on our behalf, and forward 


i them to those meetings respectively. 


An interesting and very acceptable epistle 
\from our dear brethren of the Yearly Meeting 
'of London, addressed to us and issued the pre- 
sent year, was received at this stage of ourmeet- 
| ing and read. 


Having been favored satisfactorily to dispose 
of the various concerns that have claimed our 
attention, we are now about to separate for the 
present year, and we feel it right to record our 
grateful sense of the mercy that has been extend- 


ed to us, during the various sessions of this 
meeting, preserving us in unity and love—and 
under feelings of thankfulness to our Heavenly 
Father, we now conclude, proposing to mect 
this Island, at the usual time, next 
year, if the Lord permit. 


Samuet Boyp Tosey, Clerk. 


I will seek balsam for the wounds of the heart, 
in the sweets of innocence, and in the consola- 
tions of religion. How cutting to the heart are 
the impatient reproac hes of those who are bound 
by the ties of conjugal, filial and domestic duty, 
to soothe us under the pressure of calamity, and 
as the pious poet expresses it, “‘ to rock the cra- 
dle of declining age.” KNox. 


Men go far to observe the summits of moun- 
tains, the waters of the sca, the beginnings and 
the courses of rivers, the immensity of the 
ocean ; but they neglect themselves. 

LIFE OF PETRARCH. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Intetticence—-The Royal Mail 
Steamship Europa arrived at New York on the 
30th ult., bringing Liverpool dates to the 17th. 


The Russians had made another unsuccessful 
attack on Silistria on the 10th, in which Prince 
Paskiewitch was severely wounded. A Turkish 
attack on the island of Mokan, in the Danube, had 
been repulsed. The Turks were concentrating a 
large bo ba troops at Rustchuk, intended to break 
through the investing line of Russians at Turtukai, 
and then to come to the succor of Silistria. Great 
numbers of Russian troops were crossing the Pruth 
into Moldavia. The allies were still being trans- 
ported to Varna. 

Redschid Pashia has retired from the Turkish 
Foreign Ministry, and has been succeeded by 
Chekib Effendi. The Baltic fleets were at Bore- 
sund, on the south side of the Gulf of Finland, on 
the 1!th, and it was expected that they would at- 
tack Sweaborgon the 13th. Sixteen Russian ships 
were at the latter place, and they had blockaded 
the harbor by sinking a ship loaded with rocks 
The ships, dockyards and stores at Brakestadt, in 
the northern part of the Gulf of Bothnia, were 
destroyed by three British steamers, 5th mo. 
30th. The next day, they captured several vessels 
off Uleaborg, and on the Ist ult., four steamers 
destroyed the ships, dockyards and stores at Ulea- 
borg. 

Encianp.—The bill giving Canada an elective 
Senate, had passed a second reading in the House 
of Lords. The Europa, a cavalry transport ship, 
was burnt on her passage to Gibraltar with troops, 
and twenty-one lives were lost. Sixty-three saved 
themselves in boats, and were picked up by other 
vessels. 


France.—The weather had been so wet in 
France, as to excite fears for the crops. 


Mexico.—Santa Anna has issued adecree declar- 
ing all the de partments, districts and towns, refus- 
ing obedience to the government, to be in a state 
of siege. He did not declare himself Emperor on 
his birth-day, as was expected. 


Domestic.—The Shawnee Indians in Kansas 
are said to be uneasy and restless in consequence 
of the passage of the territorial act, as many of 
them have been cherishing the hope that ere long 
they would be endowed with the nights of citizen- 
ship, and as they are civilized and pursue agricul- 
ture like the whites, they would undoubtedly make 
good citizens. They declare their determination 
not to sell their lands on any consideration what- 
ever. 

The Senate of Connecticut has passed an 
act forbidding the use of the jails of the Common- 
wealth for the custody of fugitive slaves, and an- 
other act is before the same body, inflicting a fine 
of $5000 upon any person who shall fail to prove 


a valid title to any fugitive slave he may claim. 


Concress.—In Senate, on the 26th ult., J. M. 
Clayton, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported a bill for the more effectual Spree of 

8. 


the slave trade in American built vessels. It makes 
void any sale of American vessels, in any for- 
eign port in this hemisphere, or any islands near 
the coast of Africa, if the vessel makes the voyage 
to that coast before. returning to the United States, 
and also inflicts severe penalties for the sale or 
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transfer of American vessels intended for the 
slave trade. The Boston petition for the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, was debated. On the 
27th, bills making Fronteras, in Texas, a port of 
entry, and credit a new collection district in 
California, were passed. A bill to pay Maryland 
interest on money advanced by her to the United 
States during the war of 1812, was passed. The 
House bill for changing the time of meeting of 
Congress, was debated and rejected. On the 28th, 
the House bill to aid Minnesota in constructing a 
rail-road therein, was taken up and passed. 
The motion to refer the Boston petition for repeal- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Law, was agreed to, after 
an excited and personal debate, which turned 
mainly upon Senator Sumner’s assertion, on the 
preceding day, that he recognized no constitu- 
tional obligation to help in reducing a man to 
Slavery. On the 29th, two petitions for the re- 
peal of the Fugitive Slave Law, one from upwards 
of 300 voters of the town of Milton, N. H., the 
birth-place of the President, the other from 
Pepperell, Mass., were presented and referred. A 
bill to establish a line of steamers between 
California and Shanghai, via Sandwich Islands 
and Japan, was taken up, and Senator Seward 
made a speech in explanation and advocacy of 
the measure. After some debate, the bill was 
ordered toathird reading. The bill appropriating 
$10,000,000 to carry out the Gadsden treaty with 
Mexico, was passed. No business of importance 
was transacted on the 30th. 


On the Ist. inst. Senator Sumr.er presented a 
memorial from 684 men of Massachusetts, for the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act. He gave notice 
that he would on the 3rd_ask leave to introduce a 
bill to repeal that act. The Slave Trade bill was 
taken up, and after some debate, was ——. 
A report from the Committee of Conference, in 
favor of an adjournment on the 4th of next month, 
was adopied. The House bill to establish the 
offices of Surveyor General for New Mexico, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, and to grant donations of 
land to actual settlers therein, was passed. 


In the House of Representatives, the 26th was 
chiefly spent in debating the bill appropriating 
ten millions to execute the Mexican treaty. The 
debate was. continued the next day, and on the 
28th, the bill passed, yeas 103, nays 62. A bill 
for the better preservation of life and property 
from shipwreck, was introduced and referred to 
the proper committee. The bill providing fora 
woukly mail between the Atlantic States and San 
Francisco was taken up, amended, and laid on 
the table. Oh the 29th, the bill to amend the 
Postage law, changing the rate to 5 cents under 
3000 miles, and 10 cents over that distance, re- 
quiring prepayment in all cases, and fixing ocean 
postage to foreign countries at the same rate, 
where not otherwise adjusted by treaty or con- 
vention, was passed. On the 30th, the Committee 
on the Judiciary reported a bill authorizing the 
President to purchase a site for a prison, and 
procure an estimate of the cost of building the 
same, in New York. It is intended for Uuited 
States prisoners, and others held as witnesses, 
for persons detained under extradition treaties, 
fugitive slaves, &c. The bill was refered to the 
Committe of the Whole. On the Ist. inst. the 
report of the Committee of Conference on the 
adjournment, was adopted. 





